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GRISCOM HALL 


Rooms may now be reserved at the Hall for 
holders of coupons. 


Asitis reasonably certain that there will be 
twice as many applications for rooms during 
Eighth Month (August) as can possibly be accom- 
modated, it is urged that members try to arrange 
to go earlier or later in the season. 


Or if August is the only month available, ap- 
plication should be made at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Address, 
NORA K. BUSHONG. Kirkwood, Pa. 


GLENBURNIE, on Lake George, N. Y. 
Attractive building sites for sale. Cottages and 
bungalows erected. Restrictions to insure per- 
manency and refinement. Every advantage and 
charm of this world famous region is to be found 
at Glenburnie, For further information, address, 


WM. E. WALTON & SON, 
Glenburnie, on Lake George, N. Y. 





SILVER PLATED 


Spoons, Knives and Forks 


With 20 Years Guarantee. 


We are finding an increased sale for a special 
line of Silver Plated Ware, made to our order and 
bearing our stamp, which has given uniform sat- 


istaction since 1870, when we first introduced it. 
The guarantee is for 20 years, and the plating 
is heavier by test than any of the standard makes. 


The HALF-PRICE Sale of 
is still in progress. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


“1847 Rogers Ware” 


“ec ‘ 99 and other 
He ritage ’ Strawberry Plants. 


Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens and Cali- 
fornia Privet Hedging. Price List Free. 


SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N. J. 


Delightfu' Foreign Tour 


Under Escort John L. Carver 


Will sail Sixth Month, 26th, on 
Steamship “Cretic,” of White Star 
Line. The comprehensive itinerary 
embraces principal points of interest 
in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France and England. 
There is also an optional Supple- 
mentel Section, largely coaching, to 
Scot.and and Ireland. 

Send for our interesting Brochure: 


“Travel Free From Care in 1909” 


Giving information in regard to our 
nineteen itineraries. Also contain- 
ing data of value to those wishing 
to travel independently. 


BARTLETT TOURS COMPANY 


EDWARD C. DIXON, President. 
JOHN L. CARVER, Secretary, 
CHARLES A. TYLER. Manager. 


Philadelphia. 


532 Walnut Street, 








Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 


ANTED—TYPEWRITING AND COPYING 
at home. Address, Eliza H. Worrell, 1426 N. 
Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 





ANTED—BY A MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW 
who is an experienced nurse, a position as 
caretaker of an aged lady or invalid. Willing to 
assist with light housework or sewing. Refer- 
ence. Address this office, No. 48. 


ANTED—A PRACTICAL MIDDLE-AGED 
housekeeper who understands cooking and 


sewing. Apply to Mrs. W. W. Justice, Manheim 
Street, Germantown. 
ANTED — BY A FRIEND OF REFINE- 


ment, position where light assistance and 
help in sewing is needed. Good reference. Ad- 
dress A this office. 


ANTED—BY THREE ADULTS, REASON- 

able board for summer in Philadelphia 

suburbs. Private family preferred. Address 
No. 44 this office. 


ANTED—NURSE DESIRES POSITION AS 
companion or nurse for invalid. Miss Mary 
Honan, 1436 Edgmont Avenue, Chester, Pa. 


ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 

teacher for principal of Martin Academy, 

Kennett Square, Pa. Address, Harry L. Chalfant, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


ANTED— BY A FRIEND OF REFINE- 
ment a position as housekeeper or com- 
panion. Address No. 37 this office. 
UAKER POST CARDS — SIX ‘SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, ly 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


Continued on page iti 









Millinery Shop 


Selected fashions of the season in the more 
moderate styles. We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue 











PUSEY P. BYE 


INSURANCE 


411 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
FIRE, BURGLARY, ACCIDENT, LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE 


MILLINERY 


Hats and Bonnets ‘oorder Retrimminga specialty 
Private milliner 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
and Old Photographs Copied. 


Have them made PERMANENT by 
being copied and printed on Platinum 
paper. Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
1628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


M. GATCHEL, 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 (& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1866. 


Philadelphia 
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BINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

fo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
seribers. 

Bingle copies, 5 centa 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “sTop”’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline, For longer inser. 
don reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
sents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Ste, 
Philadelphia, 


®,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office ag Second 
@lass Matter. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


‘Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


We invite consultation respecting the 
preparation of wills and all matters 


relating to estates. 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
aes Street, Putiassiphio. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust vw. New York. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 





G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


§ 920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
(Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 












Buying Your 
Watch 


here makes sure of 
a satisfactory time- 
keeper. You select 
the style—we guaran- 
tee the timekeeping 


RIGGS & BROTHER. 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
























WILLIAM BRADWAY, Trust Officer 


rriends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 

Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNPY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepa» 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


“THE PENNHURST 


Atlantic City. N. J. 


every hotel appointment and 
rooms en suite with bath; free garage. 
WM. R. HOOD. 





Always open: 
comfort ; 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN Cry, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City, 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street 


Morgan Bunting 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1836. 


Into every human soul the Divine energy falls, 
just as the sunlight falls on the flower, and every 
human soul becomes a transformer of that energy. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN. 


MORAL WELFARE. 


Our fathers to their graves have gone; 
Their strife is past, their triumph won; 
But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place; 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 
We gird us for the coming fight, 
And, strong in Him whose cause is ours 
In conflict with unholy powers, 
We grasp the weapons He has given,— 
The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven. 
— Whittier. 


WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL. 


{By Professor W. N.. Trueblood, of Earlham College. 
Read at the memorial services in Richmond, Ind.] 
“Thy memory be as a dwelling place of all sweet sounds 
and Harmonies.” 
—Wordsworth, in “Tintern Abbey.” 


“How wonderful is Death”—and yet how passing fair! 
As ’twere a gleam of sunshine in a gloomy day 

It falls upon a busy life and flashes into play 

A set of jewels, that we hardly knew were there. 


Ah me, so wrapped are we in this great masquerade 

Of life, this pageant in the iron mask of care, 

That, but for Death, we ne’er might know, or guess, how 
fair 

And sweet a spirit ‘neath the iron mask had played. 


I thought not of him yesterday; or thought of one 

That fought a strenuous way to greater wealth and 
power.— 

To-day I’ve heard him laughing, talking, hour by hour, 

Just as I heard him, when we used to walk alone. 


To-day we’ve gone, again, the old familiar rounds— 
Along the highway through the toll-gate to the town, 
Along the gleaming river ledges gray and brown, 

And through the grove, and all about the College grounds; 


And,.as I’ve looked—and listened to his voice—and walked 
With him, I’ve wondered how it chanced, I never knew 
How fine his spirit was, how beautiful and true, 

In th’ days we read together, strolled about and talked. 


I hear the voice, I hear the short laugh, soft and low, 
I see the lit-up face, I feel the warming thrill 

Of hand-clasp, just as then—no difference,—and, still, 
A flash of meaning’s come which then I did not know. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 3, 1909. 


Paces LXVI. 
Number 14. 


Pale Death is but the breaker of an outer shell, 

In which the treasure, life, is masked from human view, 
And which, when broken, yields the treasure, imaged true; 
And in eternal form ’tis holden safe and well. 


And Birdsall shall be holden,—a mem’ry of delight, 
A dwelling place of pleasant thoughts and harmonies, 


A home of peace and musing, when ev’ning’s charming 
sees 


The curtain fall upon the solemn, sacred night. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. I 
[From an address before the Association of Friends’ 

Schools, by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, of West Chester State 

Normal School and Swarthmore College.] 

Sixty letters and reports from Universities, Col- 
leges and Normal Schools form the basis of the 
following discussion. 

It was not until six years after the first normal 
school was established at Lexington in 1844, that 
Brown University began to give courses in 
education, and it was not until twenty-nine years 
later, 1879, that the first chair of pedagogy was 
established at the University of Michigan. (The 
term “pedagogy” which is still in repute in Ger- 
many has been displaced in America by the word 
“education,” which is still a misnomer of in- 
definite connotation.) To-day there are about 250 
normal schools in the United States, and nearly 
every college or university is either offering 
courses for teachers or is planning to do so in the 
near future. It is generally conceded that the 
first normal schools in their eager desire to train 
teachers, substituted methods and devices for 
scholarship. The colleges saw the sophistry of 
this situation and took the opposite point of view; 
gradually, but very slowly the normal schools 
took the hint and they have modified their policy 
by raising their admission requirements or in- 
creasing their academic training. What has been 
the result? It would seem that the general public 
now sees the value of such training, the teachers 
feel the need of it, and the pupils are beginning to 
show the results. 

Experience has demonstrated the college grad- 
uate with no professional training will teach in 
the elementary and secondary school as he has 
been taught in the college, or as his memory leads 
him to believe he was taught as a child, or he will 
spend the first year or two experimenting—one 
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method is just about as disastrous to both pupil 
and teacher as the other. 

The normal schools have demonstrated their use- 
fulness for certain kinds of training, and superin- 
tendents and school boards seek their graduates. 
The movement for courses in education in col- 
leges is the result of a natural evolution and a 
pressing demand which requires colleges to train 
their prospective teachers, if they wish their grad- 
uates to compete successfully with those of other 
institutions, where such training is given. The 
work is but an extension and differentiation of the 
work started by the normal schools. We are still 
in a transition stage. So far the aim for colleges 
has primarily been to prepare high school teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents. In general 
the normal schools are preparing grade teachers. 
Each is finding its sphere of usefulness and each 
will be kept very busy for a number of years be- 
fore a fair proportion of our half million public 
school teachers have received anything like ade- 
quate special training. It will be a long time be- 
fore the 13 schools and 31 colleges and universi- 
ties of Pennsylvania will be able to adequately 
prepare the 4,000 or more public school teachers 
who are added yearly to our ranks. We have over 
29,000 teachers in public schools. Pennsylvania 
has more normal schools than any other State, and 
still there are 10,325 teachers holding provisional 
certificates, and the number is decreasing very 
slowly. Some of these teachers are not even grad- 
uates of high schools, and many have never at- 
tended a normal school for more than one year. 
A more thorough and adequate preparation should 
be insisted upon before young and inexperienced 
persons are permitted to assume the responsibili- 
ties of teachers. The truth is sacred, and it is a 
crime to place ignorant boys and girls in our 
schools as leaders and teachers. An untruth con- 
sciously or unconsciously taught a growing child 
frequently cannot be corrected for years, and if 
partially corrected, leaves behind a poisoned 
prejudice against the truth which may cause a 
biased viewpoint throughout life time. 

The new school code rightfully denies a teacher 
to hold a provisional certificate for more than 
five years, and puts a premium on professional 
training by giving normal school graduates, and 
college graduates who have at least two hundred 
hours of work in psychology, education and 
ethics, a life certificate. Other States are mak- 
ing enactments which either favor or require pro- 
fessional training as rapidly as the supply of 
teachers meets this demand. 

The question has arisen in your minds, “Is the 
movement growing among the colleges?” In 
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1905-6 there were 233,588 students of the college 
rank. In colleges and universities there were en- 
rolled in Education in this same year, not includ- 
ing general psychology, 10,636 students. The 
numbers have greatly increased. The State Uni- 
versity of lowa has 450 students enrolled, Syra- 
cuse University 365, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia, over 1,000; The University of Cincinnati, 500, 
with 30 different courses in Education; Wellesley 
has 106 students in Education, with 250 in Psy- 
chology; Swarthmore has at present nearly 100 
students taking the work, and there is no depart- 
ment, no professor, and no courses given on full 
time. 

The Teachers’ College, at Columbia, and the 
School of Education, at Chicago, have been hav- 
ing more students enrolled in Education than 
there are in the colleges of liberal arts. These are 
great drawing cards to the universities. Prof. 
Bolton, of Iowa, says, “Harvard and Yale have 
become known in the West through the graduates 
they have sent out to teach. The phenomenal 
growth of Columbia and Chicago has been princi- 
pally due to the prominence given their teachers’ 
colleges, which have become known by the hun- 
dreds of teachers trained there. The institution 
that is awake will go and do likewise. A good 
teacher is a college’s most valuable asset.” 

The movement is growing. The School of Ed- 
ucation at the University of Ohio is asking the 
State Legislature for $150,000 for a model school; 
the College of Education at the University of 
Minnesota, $200,000; the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan is trying to 
raise $300,000, and so on. The University of 
Wisconsin is planning to have an elaborate sys- 
tem of laboratories, model schools and practice 
schools on the campus. Cornell is planning to ex- 
tend the School of Education, which will co-ordi- 
nate everything done in the university that bears 
upon the preparation of teachers in the Arts, the 
Agricultural and the Technical colleges. Bowdoin, 
Oberlin and Vassar are extending their courses; 
the same is true of Smith, Dartmouth, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Franklin and Marshall, Ursinus, Rutgers, 
Earlham, Wellesley, and a score of others. 

The number of courses offered in universities 
and colleges “is almost a legion.” Some institu- 
tions are giving over one hundred courses in edu- 
cation and allied subjects. They range from ani- 
mal psychology to the psychology of religion; they 
include the various phases of experimental and 
educational psychology, the history of education, 
principles of teaching, school administration, ob- 
servation and practice teaching, and correlated 
topics. Statistics indicate that the courses most 
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educational psychology. 

Many colleges are organizing teachers’ courses 
in various branches of learning. Smith is giving 
such courses in German and astronomy; Leland 
Stanford, Jr., Greek, Latin, German, French, 
English, history, drawing and elementary physics. 
Swarthmore is giving this year courses for teach- 
ers in German and reading, and other departments 
are planning similar work. Such courses are rais- 
ing the standards of work in the preparatory 
schools and at the same time bringing the college 
and the preparatory school into more intimate and 
co-operative relationship. 

Most colleges have “Departments of Educa- 
tion,” while ‘Schools of Education” may be found 
among universities. Very broadly speaking, a 
“Department of Education” is a part of an arts 
college with one or more professors, similar to de- 
partments in mathematics or English. Oberlin, 
Wellesley and Ursinus, for example, have depart- 
ments of education. A “School of Education” is 
more distinct, it has a faculty of its own and may 
confer degrees, as at the universities of Chicago, 
Cornell and Iowa. The “College of Education” is 
still more independent, having a dean and con- 
ferring its own degrees, as at the universities of 
Minnesota and Cincinnati. A “Teachers’ Col- 
lege” is like a law or medical college. Columbia 
and Missouri have teachers’ colleges, the former 
being probably the best in the world. The School 
of Education at Chicago is probably second; it con- 
sists of the college of education, the university 
high school, and the university elementary school. 
The college of education is a regular college of 
the university and offers a large number of under- 
graduate courses. The university high school is 
well equipped and offers opportunities for obser- 
vation work. The elementary school is very well 
fitted out and offers numerous courses, including 
kindergarten. ‘This remarkably complete school 
system is in buildings which cost more than a 
million dollars.” (Prof. Charles H. Judd was 
recently made head of this school.) 


BRITISH SUBJECTS AT TUSKEGEE. 


[From an address of Ambassador Bryce to the students 
of Tuskegee. ] 


It is interesting to me to see that you have a 
number of students from the British empire, and 
I thank them for their welcome. We have within 
that empire many millions of the negro race, in 
eastern, southern and western Africa, and, of 
course, also in the West Indies. We are profound- 
ly interested in what is being done here. We 
hope to obtain suggestions by which we can be 
benefited, and we are very glad that colored peo- 
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should be among you. I have long been convinced 
that the idea which your principal put for- 
ward, and which is here being worked out, of 
the importance of industrial training is a sound, 
fertile, practical idea. It is grounded in the his- 
tory of the human race; every family of mankind, 
whatever its color, has to begin, and the white 
race did begin by acquiring habits of steady and 
constant labor, and by working out for itself a 
knowledge of the industries and arts on which 
civilization, even in its simplest and rudest forms, 
must rest. 


ADDRESS AT WILLIAMSON SCHOOL COM- 
MENCEMENT. 


[Remarks of Isaac H. Clothier, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Williamson Free School of Mechanical 
Trades at the Commencement exercises Seventh-day, 
Third month 27th, 1909.] 


On behalf of the Board of Trustees, the officers 
and instructors of the Williamson School, it is 
my privilege to welcome you all to-day on the oc- 
casion of the going out into the world of our Six- 
teenth Graduating Class. 

These annual occasions have grown to be of 
ever recurring interest to many people, especially 
the large number of young men who, under the 
skilled instruction at this favored school, have 
mastered their respective trades and begin at this 
time useful, self-respecting careers with every op- 
portunity for success in their chosen vocations, 
and for prosperity and happiness throughout their 
lives. 

Often the question is asked, ‘““Why not have your 
Commencements in June, the month of roses, the 
typical commencement season, when the other 
schools and colleges send out their graduates to 
begin life?” 

The answer is conclusive. The young men who 
graduate here do not expect to find their open- 
ing paths to life strewn with roses, but to begin 
their working lives with the opening of the sea- 
son for out-of-door work about April lst, and 
Commencement Day at this school is not merely a 
name, and means not alone the sundering of school 
ties, but the real commencement of earnest practi- 
cal life. 

In accordance with our annual custom we re- 
port the various physical changes that have taken 
place the past year, as follows: 

Since last Commencement Day we have insti- 
tuted and fully equipped a new sewage disposal 
plant giving us a thorough and most excellent sys- 
tem of drainage. 

We have six new bored wells from fifty to two 
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hundred and thirteen feet deep, begun and com- 
pleted during the year, giving us an ample supply 
of most excellent water for all purposes. 

Important additions to our machine, carpenter- 
ing and pattern shop equipment have also been 
made, and as part of the general plant have been 
inspected by you to-day. 

Visitors to the school have often commented on 
the very inadequate railroad station accommoda- 
tions. We are glad to be able to report that ar- 
rangements have lately been made with the Rail- 
road Company by which an admirable station 
house is to be promptly erected with every con- 
venience for passengers and patrons of the school. 

Another piece of good news is the quite recent 
election of a well known Philadelphian as a mem- 
ber of our Board of Trustees, whose presence on 
the Board and on our platform to-day is a whole- 
some augury for the future,—an able financier, a 
charming gentleman and our highly valued friend, 
—Mr. Lincoln Godfrey. 

An item of interest is the bequest from Benja- 
min Martin of $487.73 to the school. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Martin was a laborer at the Bald- 
win Loeomotive Works, and became so impressed 
with the work of the school as to bequeath a por- 
tion of his small estate to aid in the work, accord- 
ing to his measure. This touching tribute to the 
school is greatly appreciated by all of us. 

I now read in your presence to the Board of 
Trustees a letter received within a day or two: 


EvLk Lick, PA., March 28rd, 1909. 
To the Trustees of the Williamson Free School of Me- 
chanical Trades. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

I received your kind invitation to be present at the 
Commencement exercises of your School on the 27th inst. 
As I am unable to be present, I beg leave to pen these few 
lines as an appreciation of what you have done for me. 

Two sons of mine have been enrolled in your School. 
My eldest son George has already graduated, and my 
younger son John will be graduated at this Commence- 
ment to which you have so graciously invited me. 

From a heart filled with gratitude, I wish to thank 
you for the opportunity you have offered me, a man of 
moderate means, to secure an education for my boys, and 
to prepare them to follow a trade and to compete with 
skilled mechanics. 

Your school is an admirable institution, well planned 
and well equipped to teach every young man a trade; and 
the influence of the instructors is such as to build up a 
noble character and high scholarship among the pupils. 

As our immediate relations may cease, with the gradu- 
ation of my son John, I most earnestly thank you for 
your noble work for young men, and my heartfelt inter- 
est will be in the future success of your labors and the 
welfare of the institution which you so generously foster. 

Gratefully yours, 
BERNARD KRAUSSE. 

I call that a good letter. 
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To-day’s graduating class is next to the largest 
in the history of the school, and includes: Brick- 
layers, 13; carpenters, 14; stationary engineers, 
9; machinists, 18; pattern makers, 10; total, 59. 

Including these, the total number of graduates 
sent out thus far is as follows: 


Bricklayers, 170; carpenters, 150; stationary 
engineers, 69; machinists, 198; pattern makers, 
139; a total of 726 young men fully equipped in 
the five trades taught here. 

When this school sent out its first graduating 
classes, there was a decided and not unnatural 
disinclination on the part of employers to engage 
our young men as journeymen at journeymen’s 
wages, believing that until they had had exper- 
ience as boys under journeymen, they could not 
be fully competent for practical work. As time 
passed and the graduates proved the character of 
the instruction at the Williamson School by their 
capacity as workmen, the situation bravely 
changed, and the demand for the graduates grad- 
ually increased, until during the prosperous in- 
dustrial situation of the past ten years, the de- 
mand exceeded our capacity to supply. 

Last year during the industrial depression fol- 
lowing the panic, there was naturally less demand 
than the preceding years for labor everywhere, 
and some time elapsed before all the graduates 
were employed. This year, however, the situation 
is again different, and we have applications from 
two industrial establishments in New England, 
the Blake & Knowles Steel Pump Works, East 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the Deane Steel 
Pump Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, for all 
the graduates we can furnish, in the machine and 
pattern making trades. 

Mr. Charles L. Newcomb, General Manager of 
the latter Company, writes us under date of March 
15th, as follows: 


“The writer is very much interested in the 
graduates of the Williamson School. Especially 
have we found some of your graduates the most 
likely men in our employ. We highly appreciate 
their industry, adaptability, and conscientious ap- 
plication of their best efforts to our business.” 

This important testimony is confirmatory of 
much other that has reached us concerning the 
comparative value of the old and still widely nec- 
essary system of training apprentices in the shops, 
and the more modern method of giving them the 
advantages of trade school education as fast as 
facilities are afforded for so doing. 


In this connection I would again quote the tes- 


timony of the retiring President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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“The apprentice system has been in past centur- 
ies, and still is to some extent, an unjust and im- 
perfect method. It is a slow and wasteful way 
of }earning a trade and liable to great abuses. Any 
bright and diligent youth can learn a deal more 
in three years at a good trades school than in 
seven years of apprenticeship.” 

TLis testimony coming from the most eminent 
and conservative educational authority in our 
country is deeply significant of the trend of the 
times in relation to the subject. 

The school about which we have gathered to-day 
is a favored one in the extent of the facilities fur- 
nished by the wise and far-seeing founder, and we 
have reason to believe that it is far-reaching in 
its example and influence, and as the value of the 
acquirement of mechanical trades becomes more 
and more recognized, it is believed that its system 
of instruction will widely extend, and where hun- 
dreds are now being taught, there will in time be 
opportunity afforded to thousands and tens of 
thousands of young men the country over. 

The material developments of the present age 
are so vast that they are not to be described. To 
say they are unprecedented, conveys no meaning, 
for there is nothing in the past with which to 
compare them. The strides that have been made 
in the growth of our great industrial operations 
correspond with the wonderful development of 
the great natural resources of the country, and 
with the vast increase in the garnered wealth of 
our fields, forests and mines. 

This marvelous physical development, how- 
ever, is attended with some danger, unless offset— 
as happily is the case—by a growth somewhat cor- 
responding in the educational and uplifting life 
of the country. The development referred to be- 
gan many years ago in the Public School system, 
and during the past two decades has been wonder- 
fully supplemented by the growth of the College 
and University system, tending as I believe to 
broaden and Strengthen the individual and nation- 
al character. 

Without this beneficent accompanying influence, 
there would undoubtedly be danger to our civili- 
zation and to the future health and even the life 
of the Republic. 

There has been another educational develop- 
ment, however, which, while I am greatly and spe- 
cially interested in our great College and Uni- 
versity system, I believe to be of even greater im- 
portance in the moulding of the character of the 
masses and the nation. 

I refer to the system of Trade Schools, of which 
to-day you have been inspecting something of the 
work of the first school of the character estab- 
lished in this country. 
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Work is distinctively an educator, a builder of 
character, and while the value of its merely prod- 
uctive results are inestimable in their influence 
upon the prosperity of the people, even more val- 
uable are its robust effects upon the character of 
individuals and the nation. Its honest perform- 
ance cannot but have a most salutary influence on 
one of the most harmful tendencies of the age, the 
disposition to live by one’s wits on the labor of 
others, without adding anything to the common 
weal. That this tendency exists, even increasing 
in measure, can scarcely be denied. It is a grave 
danger to society, and can in no way be so well 
counteracted as by the dissemination of the whole- 
some education of work. And it would seem that 
the shrewd founder of the Williamson School 
builded even better than he knew, and laid the 
foundations for a monument more durable than 
brass, and the homely, sterling characteristics of 
his life have blossomed and borne abundant fruit- 
age in the erection on the foundations laid by him, 
of one of the most beneficent institutions of the 
day—a monument perpetual in its influence on the 
life of the present and coming generations, of the 
city and state in which he lived and died. 

Young men of the graduating class, the day has 
arrived you have long been looking forward to, 
the day of your entrance to the now honored band 
of the Alumni of this school and of taking up your 
work in the world. It is and should be a day of 
gladness, but I believe—and I should be sorry not 
to believe—that there must bein your mindsacer- 
tain sadness mingled therewith as you leave these 
walls where you have spent three happy years, 
where the foundations of your business careers 
have been laid, and where the example of truly 
Christian lives have been daily lived before you. 

You are now, each of you, the fortunate posses- 
sor of a trade with which you can not only earn a 
livelihood, but lay the basis of a productive, suc- 
cessful and happy life. I fully realize that on this 
day of rejoicing, any words of counsel to be 
heeded, must be very brief, but with the privilege 
that three score and ten years (the Psalmist’s 
limit) give, let me earnestly counsel you not to 
attempt to secure business success other than by 
honorable industry in the practice of your chosen 
vocation. Strive not to have an easy time in life, 
or you will almost surely fail in everything. Those 
who seek happiness primarily, regardless of the 
high obligation of duty almost surely miss their 
aim. There is no‘happiness comparable to that 
which comes from the consciousness of duty well 
performed and as the reward of a busy and a 
productive life. I often think of a remark of 
Stevenson: “I know what pleasure is, for I have 
done some good work.” 
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As only the worker can appreciate the real 
blessing of rest, so the highest happiness can pro- 
ceed only from the performance of duty and the 
activities of a pure and wholesome life. The fu- 
ture is now in your own hands. What will you do 
with it? for it will be whatever you worthily will 
to make it. 

If you seek money, as every young man should, 
to use for the well-being of himself and his own, 
seek it only as a means to an end, and not for it- 
self, or for use in unworthy ways, for personal 
ease and gratification. Never lose sight of the 
thought that the performance of duty is sure to 
bring success and happiness of a noble and endur- 
ing character. I base these thoughts not on the 
true ground of the eternal verities, but simply on 
the lower ground of worldly success and happi- 
ness. 

I would close these sober words of counsel— 
perhaps not appropriate on this day of rejoicing, 
—with an expression of hearty congratulation 
from the members of the Board of Trustees, from 
the officers and the whole school family, all of 
whom now bid you God-speed, every one. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

In the Second month of each year Blue River 
Quarter meets in Chicago, Ill., with the Central 
Meeting of Friends. The weather is often a little 
treacherous at this time of the year and some of 
our older Friends are loath to venture from home. 
Those who have been privileged to attend from 
a distance have always found a warm and friendly 
welcome from this little band of Friends compos- 
ing the Central Meeting. This time the elements 
were very kind and gave us weather of which we 
could not complain and through which anyone 
who was used to being out in open air might 
safely travel about. The homes of the resident 
members are in most part a distance of from six 
to twenty miles from the meeting room in the 
Athaneum Building, and with but few excep- 
tions it requires the best part of an hour for 
transportation. On Sixth-day afternoon the 
meeting for ministers and elders was held, accord- 
ing to the usual custom. Some faces who have 
seldom missed being seen at these sessions were 
not there this time, but a profitable season was 
enjoyed and the business was transacted in good 
order. Some of the Chicago members who are 
usually in attendance were out of the city for 
some time and others were unable to be out on 
account of physical indisposition. Notably 





friend Thomas Poulson, who for some time past 
has been afflicted with rheumatism. His kindly 
face and his word of counsel and encouragement 
is always a source of inspiration. The absence of 
Abel and Elizabeth Mills, who have been spending 
the winter in California, was also noted and com- 
mented upon. 

Seventh-day morning the Quarterly Meeting 
proper opened with a meeting for worship at 
10.00 a. m., with about the usual number present, 
except as above noted. The Friends gathered 
quite promptly and it was felt to be a period of 
true worship in the proper spirit and with marked 
life. Six or seven of those present, perhaps, 
addressed us very acceptably with a distinct mes- 
sage in each offering, yet a complete harmonious 
tone in them all. Among the speakers was one 
by the name of Frazier, a pastor of the other 
branch of Friends in Chicago, and we believe 
it is safe to say that each one not only enjoyed 
his offering but that all were benefited thereby. 
Some of our younger members, as well as those 
whom we are accustomed to hear, were heard at 
these sessions. 

At about the noon hour we were all escorted to 
a well-regulated eating house a few blocks distant, 
where we again enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Chicago Friends as we all assembled around one 
table and partook of the substantials and dainties 
and seasonable things to eat found on the bill of 
fare. The repast being over, we again returned 
to our meeting room, and after a season of social 
mingling the business session was opened 
promptly at two o’clock. Blue River Monthly Meet- 
ing was represented by two Friends from Salem, 
Indiana; Benjaminville by one from Hoopeston, 
Illinois; and Clear Creek by perhaps eight from 
Wenona, Magnolia, Peoria, Bloomington and De- 
catur, Illinois, respectively. The reasons for ab- 
sence for several of our highly respected and 
valued Friends from the various localities brought 
out expressions of both sympathy and regret from 
those assembled, and awakened a secret feeling 
that in some way our regard for them might 
go out and that in spirit they might travel with 
us and though absent they still would exert an 
influence over us. 

The reading of the four queries, as required, 
brought out the usual interesting discussion. Con- 
siderable time was taken in discussion of matters 
and customs relating to conduct and attendance 
of our meetings and the needs that were felt. No 
more live question seems now to be before our 
various meetings than the one relating to the 
best way to meet changed or changing conditions 


among the latter may be mentioned our esteemed | in the respective neighborhoods, and those who 


| 
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can successfully meet these conditions through 
earnest devotion to principle, even at the slight 
sacrifice of some traditional methods, may yet 
see the fruits of a labor well performed. Spiritual 
work is necessary ; devotion to duty is imperative; 
a humble and Friend-like spirit is an obvious 
requirement, and willing and plentiful givers in 
time and money and energy are, if possible, more 
necessary than ever. Let each be responsible for 
one; collectively contributing to a great cause, a 
righteous principle. The exchange of views per- 
taining to the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 7th queries con- 
tinued until nearly five o’clock. Action was taken 
commending Representative Ton, of the Illinois 
State Legislature, for introducing a bill in the 
Legislature looking toward restricting or abolish- 
ing capital punishment for crime. A committee 
was appointed to offer any assistance toward the 
favorable consideration of this bill if way opened. 
A desire was expressed that we might in some 
way find an opening to discuss more fully the var- 
ious departments of our Philanthropic work dur- 
ing the sessions of the Quarterly Meeting. After 
the close of this session we again accepted the hos- 
pitality of our city members and went with them 
to their several homes for the night. 

First-day morning the session of the Quarterly 
First-day School Conference was held for an 
hour. Besides the usual routine business we were 
pleased and entertained by exercises by the chil- 
dren of the school, under the care of the local 
meeting. A reading from Whittier was also ap- 
propriate. Then a paper or story was read by 
Thomas Jenkins which embodied in simple lan- 
guage and a pleasing manner a number of our 
principles and explained some of our customs so 
that the children might understand. It also con- 
tained suggestions over which many of the “chil- 
dren of older growth” might spend time in 
thought. 

The regular First-day meeting for worship was 
held from eleven to twelve o’clock, and the periods 
of silence were broken by several vocal exercises 
to the edification of all and thus added life to the 
meeting. No communications were of great 
length, but all seemed to bear a message to make 
us think and to examine ourselves to see that we 
are doing what we should. One Friend very ap- 
propriately called our attention to a quotation 
from the Friends’ Calendar, which runs something 
like this: “I am only one, but I am one. I cannot 
do everything, but I can do something. What I 
can do I ought to do. And what I ought to do, by 
the Grace of God, I will do.” 

With this meeting at a elose and another short 
social time we parted company with our friends’ 
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feeling that it had been good to be there. It is 
obvious that at these meetings the time is very 
short to discuss and deliberate upon the best 
methods of harmonious procedure for the best 
interests of our meetings and for the Society, but 
the thought has often occurred that if we were to 
give the matter a little more forethought and 
arrange to have some of these important matters 
brought squarely before us, as we would arrange 
for other business meetings in organizations to 
which we may chance to belong, then we might 
arrive at definite action in a more comprehensive 
way. Friends are very much scattered and only 
a comparatively few may get together at these 
quarterly meeting times, and the necessity for 
making the best use of time seems to be self- 
evident. The custom of only considering answers 
to the queries once a year and entering into the 
various phases of the conditions which confront 
us as may be suggested by three or four of what 
are thought to be the most important queries, has 
been the means of broadening discussion to con- 
siderable extent. The comparatively new practice 
seems to be giving very general satisfaction. 
Even a more careful study and a more thorough 
treating of the subjects involved with the express 
view of being honest with ourselves and suggest- 
ing some permanent steps to be taken might still 
be within the bounds of true Friendly customs. 
We sometimes shrink from fear of overstepping 
the bounds of propriety, but what shall we say 
of the withholding that surely tends to poverty. 
If I gathered the sentiment of this meeting aright, 
it was that each should do his little duty right 
now for the help and encouragement of all. Be 
wise that there be not too much speaking toward 
God and too little listening for his admonitions 
and instructions. But if we are true to ourselves, 
as directed by this divine impulse, we can safely 
leave all the rest to Him. We must be careful 
to obey the spirit. Clothed in it we could go 
out and be a moving force for the betterment of 
mankind and assume a higher spiritual relation- 
ship with our God and toward each other. We 
further should remember that Jesus never wished 
anyone to imitate Him, but to go to the same 
spiritual fountain and drink of the same waters 
and fearlessly and quietly be about our Father’s 
business. If we will diligently seek it, the Divine 
Spirit is ever with us with its sustaining power. 
If we are to be a visible being we must be material, 
and if we are to be a responsible being we must 
have the spirit. Whether the call comes for 
material aid, personal sacrifice or combined effort, 
let each listen and obey. 
C. C. M. 
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THE CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS. 

Friends are showing their interest in the Na- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals to be held 
in the Race Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, 
from the 27th to 30th of next month, by sending 
in their applications for membership. The mem- 
bership roll is open for any number of additions. 
The membership fee is one dollar, which may be 
paid to the Treasurer, Henry Justice, 122 South 
Front Street, Philadelphia; to Charles W. Wendte, 
Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; or to 
Henry W. Wilbur, Chairman, 140 North 15th 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The opening meeting of the Congress, the even- 
ing of Fourth month 27th, will be remarkable in 
the variety and reputation of the speakers. ‘“Re- 
ligious Tolerance and Good Citizenship,” will be 
the general topic. Oscar S. Straus, late Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor in Roosevelt’s cabinet, 
will speak on ‘*‘ The Jew and Good Citizenship.”’ 
Mr. Straus is 59 years old, was for years a lawyer, 
but later entered mercantile life. He has been 
given degrees by Washington and Lee University, 
Brown University, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was made a member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of ex-President Harrison, and was twice 
minister to Turkey, from 1887 to 1889 and 1897 to 
1900. His home is in New York. 

President William H. P. Faunce, of Brown Uni- 
versity, will deliver an address on “The Protes- 
tant and Good Citizenship.” President Faunce is 
a native of Massachusetts, and is an alumnus of 
Brown University. Degrees have been given him 
by Brown, Yale and Harvard, and he has been a 
lecturer at Yale, and the University of Chicago. 
He was for five years pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York. He has been presi- 
dent of Brown since 1899. 

Ex-Attorney General Bonaparte was born in 
Baltimore in 1851, and is a grandson of Jerome 
Bonaparte, King of Westphalia. Although a Cath- 
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olic, he is a graduate of Harvard University, 
and of its Law School and is also a member of the 
University’s board of trustees. He was both 
Secretary of the Navy and Attorney General in 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet. He has been in- 
terested in civil service reform, and in other move- 
ments for good government. He will deliver an 
address the evening of the 27th, on “The Cath- 
olic and Good Citizenship.” 

The youngest man on the evening’s program, 
and possibly the one appealing most keenly to the 
imagination, is Booker T. Washington. Born in 
a slave cabin in Virginia, about 1859, the story of 
his “rise from slavery,” reads more like a romance 
than a biography of real life. As principal of 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, he has 
become a national figure, and is recognized as one 
of the country’s first and most useful citizens. 
He will speak on “The Negro and Good Citizen- 
ship.” 

In the list of Honorary Vice-Presidents of the 
Congress, are a number of distinguished men and 
women, among whom we note, Edward Everett 
Hale, Charles W. Eliot, ex-president of Harvard; 
Horace Howard Furness, Eben S. Draper, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, of 
Chicago; Julia Ward ‘Howe, Prof. Arthur C. 
McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary; Ex- 
Governor William L. Douglas, of Massachusetts; 
Ex-Governor E. C. Stokes, of New Jersey; Gen. 
Newton M. Curtis, President Hyde, of Bowdoin 
College; President Jordan, of Stanford Univer- 
sity; Ex-Governor John D. Long, of Massachu- 
setts, and others. 

Other features of the Congress, and sketches of 
those who will take part will be given in these 
columns. Few more suggestive gatherings have 
ever assembled in Philadelphia than this Congress. 


New York Monthly Meeting, at its last gather- 
ing, made an appropriation sufficient to pay for 
a seat in the new meeting house at Pasadena, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of Yardly T. Brown 
in a recent issue of the Intelligencer. The action 
of this monthly meeting could well be duplicated 
by a large number of our monthly meetings 
throughout the different yearly meetings. In this 
way the seating of the house at Pasadena could be 
easily and quickly accomplished. This new place 
of worship on the Pacific coast is likely to be vis- 
ited by Friends of many monthly meetings, hence 
the added propriety of all helping to provide seats. 
Meetings that act quickly may not give twice, but 
they will very materially aid in the present needs 
of the Pasadena meeting. 
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FAIRHILL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

The attendance at Fairhill First-day School on 
the 28th was eighty-nine; five new pupils were en- 
rolled. The infant class, under the direction of 
Emma Dewees, continues to grow, there being 27 
at this session. The Junior Conference class, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Johnson, is taking up the 
“Life of Paul,” and much interest is shown. The 
conference class, led by the superintendent, took 
their lesson from the Epistle of the Apostle Paul 
to the Laodiceans, an apocryphal letter which 
found much favor among the early Friends. This 
led into a discussion of the optimism of careless- 
ness vs. the optimism of Christ. 

Increased interest is shown in all the activities 
at this meeting house, and Friends from all over 
the city are urged to lend encouragement by their 
presence. 


EXTENSION WORK OF PELHAM HALF 
YEARLY MEETING. 
[From a letter to Henry W. Wilbur.] 

My wife and I arrived home safely and well 
a week ago, after our fiying visit to the scattered 
Friends in western Ontario, around West Unity, 
Ohio, and in parts of Michigan as far as Battle 
Creek. In the eleven days we made about thirty 
visits and calls, and held one meeting, that in 
Detroit, on First-day afternoon, the 7th, at the 
home of John Day and wife. 

These people were not Friends but Friendly. 
Thirteen met there, among whom were Emilie 
P. Jackson and husband, and Clarkson Butter- 
worth and daughter. It was an interesting social 
and religious occasion, strengthening, we hope, 
an interest in our Society and its principles. In 
the morning, with Emily P. Jackson, who was 
our faithful hostess and companion in our work 
in Detroit, we attended the Universalist services, 
and the minister announced our meeting in the 
afternoon, saying that there were a few Friends 
who met with them. 

The Friends at Battle Creek, Mich., are very 
few, but still maintain their business meetings 
and report to Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting. 

They have a fine property in the city, which 
they have leased to the city for a park, except, 
one end of the lot, 50 feet in width, on which the 
little meeting house still stands, and all is neatly 
kept up by the town. 

One family, whom we visited on our trip, had 
been out of reach of a Friends’ meeting for sev- 
eral years and had asked to be released, but on 
consideration, when we laid before them the ad- 
visability of remaining with us and co-operat- 
ing with others in every good work, they con- 
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cluded to wholly withdraw the request, and 
seemed to feel much better with the final decision. 
These visits were a concern of our recent Half- 
Yearly Meeting, but somewhat broadened by the 
individual impression made to visit others on the 
way. SAMUEL P. ZAVITZ. 


Coldstream, Ont., 3rd Mo. 24th. 


FRIENDS IN CHICAGO. 

The Meeting and First-day School of the 
Friends’ Central, Chicago, 26 Van Buren Street, 
last First-day, Third month 21st, was of more 
than usual interest. After a beautiful and sus- 
tained silence, Thomas A. Jenkins and Thomas 
Poulson each gave utterance to truths of unvary- 
ing freshness and helpfulness in their simplicity. 

At the close of the meeting the First-day School 
was opened by the reading of Henry S. Kent’s 
poem, “To a Discouraged Reformer,” which ap- 
peared recently in the Friends Intelligencer. As 
Thomas Jenkins, the reader, had been personally 
acquainted with the writer of the poem, he intro- 
duced his personality to the little company of 
Friends, thus giving to the spirit of the words, 
added interest. 

The classes then separated as usual, and the 
children under the care of two teachers, went 
out for special instruction. The Junior class is 
studying at present, the Parables. 

Before the Adult class, Caroline Smith read a 
most excellent essay, expounding Friends’ Prin- 
ciples in the clear and concise manner for which 
the writer—the late Howard M. Jenkins, was 
noted. The little pamphlet had been written in 
1902 and was found by the reader when recently 
looking over the effects of her sister, the lamented 
Henrietta Hadley, so much missed in our meet- 
ing. This was offered to the class as a tribute of 
love and respect both for the writer of the essay 
and the owner of the copy and in the feeling that 
the thought and spirit of the message would be 
appreciated. 

Some discussion followed and incidents in the 
life of Howard M. Jenkins were alluded to; there 
being several present who knew him personally. 
Marian Magill Jenkins referred to his modesty 
and hesitancy in giving vocal expression in 
Friends’ Meetings to thoughts that had been pre- 
pared in special lines, and expressed the feeling 
that much that might have been highly instructive 
and helpful was sacrificed to the Friendly prin- 
ciple that utterances in meetings for worship should 
come spontaneously and under the immediate di- 
rection of the Divine Spirit. 

Marianna Burgess spoke briefly upon the part 
taken by Howard M. Jenkins in the Conferences 
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of the Friends of the Indian at Lake Mohonk, N. 
Y. every Fall. He was a conspicuous figure in 
those gatherings and held a prominent place on 
the committees and in the general assembly. His 
words had weight and his influence power. 

The adult class is about to take up the study 
of Paul as given in the lesson leaves recently re- 
ceived from Philadelphia and so acceptable in 
their general outline. In discussing the manner 
of study, we were specially favored with some in- 
tensely interesting remarks from Marion Cock of 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, who has become dis- 
tinguished as a classical lecturer on Greek and 
Roman art and Foreign travel, having just re- 
turned from India. Miss Cock has visited various 
scenes of St. Paul’s experiences in the Holy Lands, 
at Athens, Corinth, Ephesus and other places of 
note, and gave vivid pictures of the scenes we 
are to study, thereby enthusing the prospective 
“learners at the feet,” of the great character we 
are to take up. 

Among the pleasing features of our First-day 
School exercises are the sentiments in prose, 
poetry and song offered from time to time by the 
children. They cannot realize how much they 
contribute to the pleasure and satisfaction of the 
older members of the school, who also give senti- 
ments as they feel led to do so. 

I merely note these things that the readers of 
the Intelligencer may see that Chicago Friends 
are alive, even though small in numbers. 

A FRIEND. 


AN ISOLATED FRIEND IN ILLINOIS. 

My town of Sterling, Illinois, has a population 
of nearly nine thousand people; only three of that 
number are Friends. 

We have sixty miles to go to “Quaker” Meet- 
ing, and none of us have been there for two years. 
I have lived in this city near half the time since 
I came to Illinois in 1868, and the rest of the 
time, out seven miles in the country, where a 
Friends’ meeting was established in the early 
seventies. This meeting was born strong, but 
never grew. The house and half the lot have 
since be sold, and half of the money went back 
to the parent meeting, and the other left to beau- 
tify the burial ground. 

I have peen writing up early reminiscences of 
my Pennsylvania boyhood days for Sterling daily 
papers, and a few of these might interest the 
readers of Friends’ Intelligencer, if modified in 
the transfer. One in substance is this: 

“Isaac Shultz says he, too, was born in Penn- 
sylvania, seventy years ago in the town of Bird- 
in-Hand, near Philadelphia, and knew many 
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Friends of ‘thee’ and ‘thou,’ including Dr. Joseph 
Gibbons, the Quaker journalist, whose home and 
business were in those two places.” 

isaac himself is a fruitage from a bud of that 


historic creed that settled Pennsylvania; but 
through cultivation with other varieties, the orig- 
inal has been absorbed by coming in close contact 
with stronger grafts. 

W. W. Davis, now writing from Pasadena, Cal., 
to our city press, says this: 

“The Quakers seem to be numerous; on Villa 
Street are the Friends’ meeting house and the 
First Friends’ Church. In front of the latter is 
this placard, ‘Come and hear Will Huff, the Evan- 
gelist.’ What do Hugh John and George say to 
that.” GEO. D. JOHN. 


MARRIAGE “OUT OF MEETING.” 
[From The Friend (Phila.).] 

By request of proper authorities the following 
Minute is published in advance of the Yearly 
Meeting [held at Arch St., Philadelphia] : 

At Germantown Monthly Meeting held in joint 
session of men and women Friends, First month 
21st, 1909, 

The Friends appointed to consider the subject 
introduced at our last meeting, relating to mar- 
riages between members and non-members of our 
Society, presented a written report, which after 
full consideration, was approved by the meeting, 
and the Minute embodied in it was directed to be 
forwarded to the Quarterly Meeting for considera- 
tion and further action, if way should open for it. 

(Report).—The marriage relation has always 
claimed the watchful care of Friends, and at the 
present day the influence of our Religious Society 
on behalf of deliberate and religious procedure in 
marriage is peculiarly necessary. We believe 
therefore that its wise guardianship should be 
extended as far as practicable to protect all in 
membership with us, whether they are about to 
marry those who are members or those who are 
not, and we feel that the subject is one that calls 
for tender and judicious treatment. Those not 
Friends who are engaged to be married to our 
members, are often in sympathy with us and 
would prefer to be married after the manner of 
Friends; and yet these marriages are now of ne- 
cessity accomplished under conditions which may 
lack the solemnity and dignity befitting such oc- 
casions. 

Believing that, under Divine Guidance, we 
should consider with open minds any measure 
which pertains to the best interests of our mem- 
present regulations of our discipline regarding 
bership in this important matter, the meeting 
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would therefore suggest that in addition to the 
marriage, Monthly Meetings be authorized to al- 
low the accomplishment of marriages between 
members and non-members in our Meetings for 
Worship in the manner prescribed for members, 
upon the following conditions, viz: Where indivi- 
duals so circumstanced are in such unity with us 
as to be willing to conform to the requirements of 
the Discipline in carrying out their intentions, 
Monthy Meetings may, on written application be- 
ing made and signed by both parties, consent to 
their proceeding therein as though they were both 
members, under the supervision of a committee 
appointed for the purpose as usual. 
From the Minutes. 
WILLIAM C. WARREN, 
SARAH EMLEN MOORE, 
Clerks. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Executive Committee of Friends’ Associa- 
tions Conference met on the afternoon of the 26th 
with 24 associations represented by regularly ap- 
pointed members or alternates from the States 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Dela- 
ware and Indiana. 

In the absence of the president, Horace Roberts, 
Joseph R. Gillam, of Mt. Holly, was chosen to act 
' for the day. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$184.26 on hand, and $50.00 was voted for the 
use of the committee on Woodbrooke Scholar- 
ships. 

The conference at Langhorne last fall was re- 
ported as particularly interesting, much of its 
success being attributed to the presiding officer at 
that time. 

The matters left in the care of the Committee 
for Advancement of Association Work last fall, 
had not received attention and a nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of Arabella Carter, Martha 
C. Wilson and Lillian E. Cloud, was appointed 
to finish the work and report at the next meet- 
ing. 

The report of the Woodbrooke Committee, 
Robert Pyle, chairman, was given, showing two 
pupils at present at Woodbrooke and three others 
booked for the summer term; three young men 
and one young woman are expecting to go in the 
autumn. 

The financial report of the committee showed 
all bills had been met and a balance of 71 cents 
remained, to which it was hoped generous dona- 
tions might be added for the needs of the imme- 
diate future. 
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Letters were read giving accounts of work in 
Richmond, Indiana, and Tasmania, Australia, 
both of which were much appreciated, and the 
secretary directed to acknowledge them. The 
amount and character of work reported drew the 
opinion from a member that the far-off associa- 
tions are doing more work and showing more in- 
terest than the nearby associations, which are not 
even represented here. 

The subject of the Spring Conference claimed 
attention, and a committee, consisting of Edward 
A. Pennock, Frederick P. Suplee, Martha A. Lip- 
pincott, Mabelle E. Harvey, Eleanor Foulke, Ara- 
bella Carter and George B. Miller, was appointed 
to have charge of arrangements. 

Election resulted as follows: president, Joseph 
R. Gillam, Mt. Holly; secretary, Arabella Carter, 
Byberry; treasurer, Frederick P. Suplee, Lans- 
downe, Pa. 

As the meeting was about to adjourn, mention 
was made of the fact that William W. Birdsall 
was the first chairman of this committee, serving 
from 1895 to 1899, and testimony was borne to the 
value of his life and the loss sustained by this 
organization in which he was so vitally interested. 
It was desired that suitable mention of this be 
inserted in the minutes. 

A. C., Secretary. 


FAIRHILL, PHILADELPHIA.—The regular month- 
ly meeting of the Fairhill Friends’ Association 
was held in the meeting house, Germantown ave- 
nue, on Second-day evening, the 22nd. About 
forty were present. 

The Forum was read by Blanche Jordan and 
others. Myrtle Johnson recited “The Haunted 
Clock,” Charles Kauffman read “Eternal Life 
Now;” Helen Woodward recited “My Shadow,” 
Blanche Jordan read a paper on William Dean 
Howells; Spencer R. Graves gave a chalk talk in- 
cluding a sketch of the famous little Gold Dust 
Triplets of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 
After the program refreshments were served in 
the primary class-room. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held 
on Fourth month 26. 


MT. HOoLLy, N. J.—The regular meeting of 
Third month 4th, was held in the Friends’ Meet- 


ing House. The president opened the meeting 
with reading the 100th Psalm. Also gave a report 
of the last meeting which was entirely taken up 
by Henry W. Wilbur, on “The Life and Works of 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

The following executive committee was ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year: Annie Engle, Ellie 
Atkinson and Joseph Gillam. 
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First reading of the evening, “Vanquishing the 
Saloon,” by Carrie H. Engle; followed by a selec- 
tion on the “Life of Lincoln,” by Franklin Zelley. 
Joseph Gillam then read “Facts about Taft.” 
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At roll call 25 responded and we adjourned to ,; 


meet at the home of Franklin Zelley, Fourth month 
8th. 
HELENA E. WETHERILL, Sec. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The regular meet- 
ing of the Association was held Third month 14th. 
A Psalm was read by Earle Horning. Mary Stan- 
nard favored us with a recitation entitled: “I 
Can and I Can’t.” An interesting discussion on 
the “Fellowship of Churches and its Possibilities,” 
was participated in by Watson K. Phillips, Alvin 
Haines, Benjamin Smith and others. The meet- 
ing adjourned to meet Fourth month 11th. 

A. H. A. 


PASADENA, CAL.—The meeting of Third month 
=rd was held at the home of Susanna D. Yeo, 1719 
E. Colorado Street. Keturah E. Yeo read chapter 
seven of the “Story of Quakerism,” it being most- 
ly “The Ballad of Cassandra Southwick,” by Whit- 
tier. Mary Emma Yeo gave current events. Fran- 
ces K. Walters read three letters from the Hunt 
sisters, two from Hawaii, and one on the vessel 
enroute to China. Anna Walter Speakman gave 
a short review of Founders’ Week in Philadelphia 
and read one of the addresses given at the meeting 
held in the Friends’ Meeting House. At the close 
of the program, in honor of her birthday anniver- 
sary, a surprise was tendered Anna Walter Speak- 
man, a floral heart from which on opening fell a 
shower of little envelopes held by narrow ribbons, 
each containing a card with the greeting of a 
friend written thereon. 

ANNA K. DUNCAN, Secretary. 


But as I had forsaken the priests, so I left the 
separate preachers also, and those esteemed the 
most experienced people; for I saw there was 
none among them all that could speak to my 
condition. When all my hopes in them and in 
all men were gone, so that I had nothing out- 
wardly to help me, nor could I tell what to do, 
then, oh, then, I heard a voice which said, “There 
is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy 
condition ;”” and when I heard it, my heart did 
leap for joy. 

Then the Lord let me see why there was none 
upon the earth that could speak to my condition, 
namely, that I might give Him all the glory. 
—George Fox. 
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BIRTHS. 


DUTTON.—In Montclair, N. J., Third month 16th, 1909, 
to John F. and Lauretta Smedley Dutton, a son, named 
Chester Smedley Dutton. 

GRIEST.—At Guernsey, Adams Co., Pa., Third month 
7th, 19609, to C. Arthur and Loia W. Griest, a daughter, 
who is named Letitia Broomell. 

MAXWELL.—At 32 West 74th Street, New York, Third 
month 15th, 1909, to John R. and Lydia Clothier Maxwell, 
a daughter, who is named Lydia Maxwell. 

STRINGHAM.—At Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., 
Second Month 28th, 1909, to Irving J. and Eleanor Deyo 
Stringham, a daughter, who is named Lydia. 


MARRIAGES. 


RICHARDSON—HIBBS.—In Philadelphia, on Fourth- 
day, Third month 24th, by Friends’ ceremony, in the pres- 
ence of the Mayor, Samuel Rowland Richardson, of Lang- 
horne, Pa., and Sarah Stapler Hibbs, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


HARRIS.—At her home, in Salem, New Jersey, Third 
month 10th, 1909, Sarah Bradway, wife of Amos Harris, 
aged 76 years. A member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

OGDEN.—At his home in Woodbury, N. J., Tenth 
month 15th, 1908, Clement R. Ogden, a member and at 
the time of his death treasurer of Woodbury Preparative 
Meeting. 

SCHOFIELD.—At Friends’ Home, 6300 Greene Street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, suddenly, on the morning of 
Third month 25th, 1909, Lydia A. Schofield, daughter of 
the late Oliver Schofield, of Newtown township, Bucks 
Co., Pa., and sister of Martha Schofield, of Aiken, S. C., 
in her 74th year. 

WILLSON.—At his home, in Boston, Erie Co., N. Y., 
Third month 19th, 1909, in his 63rd year, Edward A. 
Willson, a birth-right member of East Hamburg Monthly 
Meeting, near Orchard Park, N. Y. He was the son of 
Ezra and Anna Willson. He died of pneumonia after 
an illness of ten days. He was a loving father, a true 
husband and a highly respected citizen. He is survived 
by his wife, one son and two daughters. Funeral services 
were held at the home on Third-day at 10 o’clock, during 
which the Methodist minister spoke acceptably. The re- 
mains were taken to Orchard Park for burial, a distance 
of nine miles, where a small company of mostly near and 
dear relatives assembled. Isaac Willson was in attendance 
and gave testimony to the value of this helpful, unas- 
suming life. The day was a perfect one and seemed 
symbolical of the life of the Friend who was laid away. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Willis T. Keese, of Cardington, O., writes: “I want 
to commend Mary P. Vestry’s paper read before the adult 
class of the First-day School of the Central Meeting of 
Friends of Chicago, published Third month 13th, ‘What 
Can Friends Do for the World?’ A great deal, I think. 
We ought to let our light shine. I would be glad if con- 
cerned Friends would take up the work.” 





The Alumni Meeting of the Delphic Literary Society 
of Swarthmore College was a great success. The ex- 


temporary speeches were interspersed with music by our 
quartet, MacDowel, Roy, Seaman and Tylor. 
were as follows: 


Extemps. 
“Methods of Raising Revenue,” Jos. H, 
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Willits; “The New Tariff Bill,” Edward B. Luckie; “The 
Oberammergau Passion Play,” Archer Taylor; “The 
Field for Chemical Engineers,’ James A. Watson; “A 
Comparison of the Personalities of Taft and Roosevelt,” 
H. Elliott Wells. Wm. Russell Tylor gave an oration, 
“Slav or Saxon?” Among the Alumni who spoke to us 
were E. Lawrence Fell and Clarence W. Smith, Ex-’87. 
J. Russell Hayes read a humorous “Pome.” The exer- 
cises closed with “Alma Mater,” sung by all present. 





At the Week-end Conference of Girard Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, on the 17th, among the speakers will be Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, Ellis W. Bacon, Jesse H. Holmes, Flor- 
ence Tittensor. Friends’ of neighboring meetings are 
vited to attend. Supper will be served to all, between the 
afternoon and evening session. 





On Third month twenty-eighth, Barclay Spicer ad- 
dressed the Girard Avenue Junior Conference Class on 
the subject of the “Religious Press.” 

He introduced his talk with the statement that, contrary 
to supposition, the religious press does not differ essentially 
in character from the general press. Both are run on a 
business basis, but the management of religious papers is 
often inferior, being vested in persons, either poorly 
equipped for such work or who can give only a small por- 
tion of their time to it. The religious paper deals strictly 
with religious subjects and is often so hampered by or- 
thodoxy as to be narrow and colorless. The daily news- 
papers employ some of the best religious writers and in 
parts contain just as pious reading as the most religious 
paper, together with the advantage of being non-sectarian 
and having much wider circulation and lower subscription 
rate. With the exception of the prohibition of liquor ad- 
vertisements, very little discrimination is shown in this 
line, as the paper depends largely on its advertisements 
for funds. 

To accomplish real success, a religious paper should 
be operated on other than a business basis. It should be 
free to treat and emphasize subjects of general news, 
which have the sympathy and support of the denomination 
it represents. In conclusion the speaker said that, in his 
opinion, some such plan as endowment is necessary if the 
religious press is to do more than cater to denominational 
pride and prejudice. E. E. J. 





Many of our readers will be saddened by the death of 
William W. Birdsall, which occurred the 17th inst. He 
was educated in the schools of Richmond, Ind., and gradu- 
ated from Earlham College in 1873. Since 1882 he has 
been active in educational work in Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania. During the years 1898 to 1902 he was president 
of Swarthmore College. Since then he has been principal 
of the Girls’ High School of Philadelphia. 

—American Friend. 





The Book Association of Friends of Philadelphia [Ortho- 
dox] at a recent meeting, decided to increase its activities in 
the distribution of its literature. During its existence many 
hundred volumes of Friends’ books have been distributed 
in various parts of the country. It has a collection of 
some 80 different books, such as Memoirs of Elizabeth 
Fry, Wm. Penn, Thomas Story, Stephen Grellet 
(abridged) ; Baptism and Supper, by Jos. J. Gurney; Qua- 
ker strongholds, and other like works which would form 
a good nucleus for a monthly meeting or Bible school 
library. Anyone interested should write to Friends’ In- 
stitute, 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 


The Chicago Men’s Association of Friends [other 
branch] gave a dinner on the evening of Second month 
26th, at the Senyard café, Chicago. About 80 were pres- 
ent, among whom were a number of prominent business 
men, their wives and friends. President Robert L. Kelly, 
of Earlham College, spoke upon the subject, “Responsibil- 
ity for Public Work,” dwelling at length upon the public 
service rendered by Friends of the present and past gen- 
erations, and pointing out various ways in which a Men’s 
Association of Friends could be effective in public work. 

Prof. T. Atkinson Jenkins, of Chicago University, re- 
sponded to a toast on “Impressions of English Adult 
Schools;” Ella H. Stokes, formerly of Penn College, on 
“The Quaker Woman’s Part in Social Betterment;” Al- 
bert H. Andrews, M. D., “Relations,” and Oliver M. 
Frazer, pastor in Chicago Monthly Meeting, “The City 
Opportunity for Quakers.” 

All were inspired by the exercises of the evening. Some 
in attendance had been out of touch with Friends for 
several years.—American Friend. 





Those who have heard Dr. Rendel Harris lecture on 
his “Recently Recovered Judeo-Christian Psalter” (his 
own discovery only last January) have been deeply inter- 
ested. The document belongs to the first century, and is 
apparently the work of an escaped Judean Christian. It 
contains about sixty hymns or psalms—some of them 
without any distinctively Christian color. It is in Syriac, 
and is believed to be a translation from the Greek. Dr. 
Rendel Harris gives some translations showing the finest 
imagination and the loftiest spiritual level. 

—The Friend (Lond.). 





The Missionary Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting has asked the permission of the Friends’ Tract 
Association to publish in Japanese some of the booklets 
in their biographical series “Friends Ancient and Mod- 
ern.” From time to time we receive the Japanese Friend, 
and we hear of other signs of advance among our com- 
munity in that progressive land.—The Friend (Lond.) 





Western Work [Iowa] gives a list of aged Friends in 
some of the Western States of America, one over 100, five 
of 90 and upwards, twelve between 85 and 90, and forty- 
six from 80 to 85. The Friend of 102 is Ruth McPherson 
Morris, of Des Moines, lowa; Walter T. Carpenter, at 
Richmond, Ind., is 98. Among the octogenarians are 
James Bean (86) and Joel Bean (83), San Jose; and 
Charles F. and Rhoda M. Coffin (86 and 83), Chicago. 
Washington Hadley, of Whittier, Cal., is 90. 

—The Friend (Lond.) 





A Summer School is arranged, under the auspices of a 
committee of the other branch of Friends, to be held at 
Swarthmore College, Pa., beginning on June 14th. The 
cost for two weeks will be about £3. We understand 
some English Friends are expecting to be present. In- 
formation can be obtained from Henry W. Wilbur, 140 
North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

—British Friend. 





John W. Graham, M. A., of Dalton Hall, Manchester, 
is delivering a course of five lectures at Liverpool on 
“The Place of Quakerism in Religious Thought.” 

—British Friend— 





Isaac and Ruth C. Wilson, after a pleasant winter in 
Philadelphia, have returned to their home at Bloomfield, 
Ont. 
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In the sketch of Isaac A. Barber, in last week’s issue, the 


date of the marriage should have been 1878 instead of » 


1898. 


President Sharpless, of Haverford College, Pa., and 
wife, attended College Park Meeting, San Jose, Cal., on 
the 21st, also Dr. A. T. Murray, of Stanford University. 
Their messages were very acceptably received, further 
strengthening our faith in the great doctrine promulgated 
by George Fox so many years ago. 

In the afternoon, at the same place, President Sharpless 
delivered one of his series of lectures for Friendly cen- 
ters in the West, under an appointment by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Five Years’ Meeting. 

WM. WALTON. 


Joseph G. Walton, of George School, was a visitor at | 
Third month | 
His message was concerning the elder brother in the | 
parable of the Prodigal Son, as a type of the self-righteous | 


West Philadelphia 
28th. 


Meeting, on First-day, 


sinner, a representative of that force that keeps the other 
sinners from our places of worshipand from returning to the 
Father’s house and love. 


A conference, under the care of the “Proper Publica- 
tions’’ Section of the Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, will be held in Germantown Meeting House, on 


Section. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

The program of the Round Table of First-day School 
Teachers, held at Race Street, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, 
the third, at 2 p. m., under care of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on First-day Schools, is as follows: 

“Jesus as a Teacher,’ by the Chairman, Dr. Bird T. 


CALENDAR 


FOURTH MONTH 2D (6TH-DAY). 

—Thornbury, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association at the home of Jacob and 
Ada Temple. 

—Flora L. White will give an illu- 
strated lecture, “Yosemite Valley,” to 
the students and friends of the 
Friends’ Graded School at West Ches- 
ter, Pa., at 1.30 p. m. in the Library 
Room of the Meeting House. 

ANNA BEITLER SMEDLEY, Prin. 


FOURTH MONTH 8D (7TH-DAY). 


—Phila. Y. M. Committee on First- 
day Schools, Room 1, Race St., at 11 
a.m. All members urged to be pres- 
ent. 


—Round Table Conference of First- 
day School Teachers, under care of 
Phila. Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
First-day Schools, at 2 p. m., in Race 
Street Meeting House. Program in 
“Notes and Announcements.” 
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Baldwin, of Swarthmore College Department of Teacher 
Training (10 minutes). 

“Principles and Methods for Primary Teachers,” by 
Jane P. Rushmore, General Conference Secretary for 
First-day Schools (20 minutes). 

“How to Conduct the Young People’s Class,” by Dr. 
Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore College. 

“How to Conduct the Bible Class,” by George A. Wal- 
ton, of George School (20 minutes). 

“Suggestions for Self-Improvement,” by Dr. Clyde E. 
Ehinger, of West Chester State Normal School (15 min- 
utes). 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The college closed for the Spring vacation on Sixth-day, 
Third month twenty-sixth. It was announced in the col- 
lege catalogue that work would resume Fourth month fifth, 
Second-day. This, however, is a mistake, Third-day, 
Fourth month 6th, is correct date for the end of the 
holidays. All students out for the lacrosse team will re- 


| turn to college on Fifth-day, Fourth month first, in order 


to get in some hard practice. The first game of the 


| season is to be held on the first Seventh-day after college 


opens. This promises to be a hard game, so all efforts 
are being put forward in order to have a winning team. 


| On Fifth, Sixth and Seventh-day practice will be held in 
School Lane, between Germantown Avenue and Greene | 
Street, Fourth month 7th, 1909, at 8 p.m. After an ad- | 
dress by Prof. F. H. Green, of West Chester, Pa., there | 
will be a social time under the care of the Germantown | 
Committee —ANNA K. Way, Clerk, Proper Publications | 


the morning and afternoon. 

t is with a deep sense of sorrow and regret that we 
have learned that Dr. John Lowes, the head of the Eng- 
lish Department, will not be with us next year. He has 
accepted an offer in the West, where he will move in the 
fall. Dr. Lowes has done a great deal both for the Col- 
lege and the advancement of his own Department. His 
loss will be a heavy one, and will be greatly felt by all 
interested in or connected with the College. 

Isaac Darlington, ’07, and George W. Cresson, ’08, are 


| at present assisting in the Engineering Department. 


Work on the second section of Wharton Hall is progress- 
ing steadily now, and if nothing unexpected happens the 
building will be ready to be oecupied at the opening of 
college next fall. W. b. J. 


BAKING PowDER 


Absolutely Pure 


The Only Baking Powder 


made from 


Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


—Made from Grapes— 


A Guarantee of Pure, 
Healthful, Delicious Food 
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FOURTH MONTH 4TH (1ST-DAY). 


Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor in the Meeting 
House at West Chester, Pa., at 2.30 
p.m. “The Lure of the City,” by Dr. 
S. C. Schmucker, of West Chester 
State Normal School. (Date postponed 
from 3d month 21st.) 

—At Providence, near Media, Pa., 
a circular meeting at 3 p. m., under 
care of Concord Quarterly meeting. 
A cordial invitation is extended. Take 
Walnut St. cars, Philadelphia, via An- 
gora, for Providence Ave, two blocks 
from meeting house. 


—In Washington, D. C., meeting of 
Friends (1811 I St., N. W.) visited 
by Joe! Borton, at 11 a. m.; who will 
attend the Friends’ Association at 
Woodlawn, Va., in the evening. 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Elizabeth 
Komori, 3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 


—Friends’ Association of Fallow- 
ueld, at 2.30 p. m., at Fallowfield 
Meeting House. Subject, “Peace” by 
Joseph S. Walton. 

—New Garden, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the meeting house, at 2.30 
p. m. 

At Friends’ Home for children, 4011 
Aspen St., West Phila., meeting for 
worship at 3 p. m. 

—Meeting at Frankford (Unity 
and Waln Sts.), Phila., at 10.30 a. 
m., attended by the Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Visiting Committee. 

—At Race St., Phila., after-meeting 
conference, at 11.45 a. m.; the “Char- 
acter and Work of Peter;” discussion 
introduced by Sidney S. Yarnall. 


FOURTH MONTH 5TH (2D-DAY). 
—Meeting of Friends of Harris- 


burg, Pa., at home of Thomas J. Edge, 
707 N. 6th St. 


—Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, 
at Lincoln, Neb., in G. A. R. Hall, 
12th and N Sts., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders, Seventh-day before at 2 
p.m. Meeting for worship First-day 
at 11 a. m. 

FOURTH MO. 7TH (4TH-DAY). 

Philanthropic Conference in Ger- 
mantown Meeting House, Phila., at 8 
p. m. See “Notes and Announce- 
ments.” 

FOURTH MO. 8TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association at the home of Thomas S. 
Gibbs. 

—Young Friends’ Association of 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at the home of 
Franklin S. Zelley. 
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G. DILKES @ CO. 


Cc. BODANSKY 


Merchant Tailors 


Suite 213-214 Baker Building 


1520-22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Makers of Exclusive Clothes 


The choicest and latest fabrics are imported by us 
Styles and patterns cannot be duplicated 
Guarantee of excellence 
Pleased to show goods and styles 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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FOURTH MO. 9TH (6TH-DAY). 


—Friends’ 
town, N. J. 


FOURTH MO. 10TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Salem First-day School Union at 
Woodstown, N. J., at 10 a.m. “What 
can we do socially to help the meet- 
ing?” opened by J. Bernard Hilliard 
and Deborah Ballinger. In the after- 
noon Pr. Bird T. Baldwin on “Would 
graded work be an advantage to the 
First-day school?” 


Association of Moores- 


—New York Monthly Meeting at 
110 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, at 
2.30 p.m. Meeting for Ministry and 
Counsel at 1.30 p. m. Supper at 6 
p.m. Meeting under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee at 7.30 p. m. 


FOURTH MO. 11TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Under care of the Membership 
Committee of Phila. Monthly Meeting, 
at Race St., at 8 p. m., address on 
“The Quaker Solution of Social Prob- 
lems,” by Dr. William I. Hull, Profes- 
sor of History, Swarthmore College. 

—Alexandria Monthly Meeting (In- 
cluding Washington City), at Wood- 
lawn, Va., at 11 a. m. 

—Reading meeting attended by 
John L. and Cora H. Carver of Phila. 
Q. M. Visiting Committee, at 11 a. m. 
From Phila., leave Reading Terminal 
at 9 a. m., Columbia Ave. at 9.06. 

—Circular Meeting at New Gar- 
den, Pa., to convene at 3 o’clock p. m., 
under care of Western Quarterly 
Meeting. 

—Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 
Association. 


Friends’ 


FOURTH MO. 17TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Week-end Conference at Girard 
Ave., Phila., afternoon and evening. 

—Abingten First-day School Union 
at Quakertown, Pa., 10.30 a. m. and 2 
p. m. 


FOURTH MO. 18TH (1ST-DAY). 

Conference at New Garden under 
care of Western Quarterly’s Philan- 
anthropic Committee. Martha P. 
Falconer, Supt. of the House of 
Refuge for Girls, will speak on her 
work there and allied topics. 


FOURTH MO. 20TH (8RD-DAY). 
Western Quarterly 
London Grove. 


Meeting, at 


FOURTH MO. 21ST (4TH-DAY). 


—Southern Half Yearly Meeting, 
at Earton, Md., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders, same day, at 9 a. m. 
Youth’s Meeting day following, at 10 
a. Mm. 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER 


[Fourth month 3, 1909 


Put This Stove in 
Your Kitchen 


It is wonderfully ‘5 
convenient to do 
kitchen work on a 

stove that’s ready 

at the instant wanted, 

and out of the way the 
moment you're done. 
Such a stove is the New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
By using it you avoid the 
continuous overpowering 
heat of a coal fire and cook 


with comfort, even in dog- 
days The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is so constructed that it does not add perceptibly tothe heat of a room. 

It differs from all other oil stoves in its substantial CABINET TOP, 
with shelf for warming platesand keeping cooked food 
hot, and drop shelves for holding small cooking 


utensils. 


Has every convenience, even to bars for 


towels. Threesizes. Withor without Cabinet Top. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


agreat light giver. 


Lam is the ideal 
p lamp for 
family use—safe, 
venient, economical, and 

If not with your dealer, 


write Our nearest agency. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
( Incorporated) 


ics isttte 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. | 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
English, French, German, Japanese and 


Exclusive American WALL 
Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. i. 
J. T. JACKSON & CO., | 


PAPERS. 


Real Estate had 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Renta, Sales, Mortgages, etc., oe 


GEO. B. cock 


Stenographer ccna. 


Telephone 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 








118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 


FOURTH MO. 22ND (5TH-DAY). 
—Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Chris- 
tiana, Pa. 


FOURTH MO. 24TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York. 
—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at Sci- 
pio, N. Y. 


FOURTH MO. 28TH (4TH-DAY). 


—Purchase Quarterly Meeting at 
Amawalk, N. Y. 


The St. Nicholas department, Na- 
ture and Science, grows better every 
month. The editor, Edward F.. Bige- 
low, invites contributions — phote- 
graphs, drawings, sketehes and sug- 
gestions, and will pay for all material 


| that is accepted. 





